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The Idea of God; A Reply to some Criticisms. A. S. Pringle-Pattison. 

Mind, N. S., XXVIII, 109, pp. 1-18. 

This article is a reply to objections of Dr. Rashdall and others to certain 
of the author's positions in his Idea of God. The first criticism to be dealt 
with is that concerning the author's position on the 'duel' between Idealism 
and Realism. Dr. Rashdall thinks that the author insists too much on the 
independence of the object, and hence does not give evidence of being a 'com- 
plete and thoroughgoing' Idealist. Dr. Rashdall, on the contrary, apparently 
considers matter to be analyzable into forms of conscious experience, and thus 
identifies Idealism with Berkeleyan Mentalism. But it is epistemologically 
unsound to make the knower' s knowledge of an object identical with the reality 
of that object, for knowledge and experience imply that, to be known, or 
experienced, an object must have reality beyond the subjective process of 
knowing, or experiencing of it. This is apparent in the individual case 
because of the flux of finite experience. Hence the mentalist assumes a cosmic 
consciousness that creates the objects of our experience by a fiat of will. 
The object's reality than exists in this fundamental cause, and reality, accord- 
ingly, is acknowledged as extra-mental — a weak position and one contrary to 
the basic principle of Mentalism. Moreover, the Realist's position is unten- 
able, for he also posits an aggregate of unrelated existences, though these 
existences are, for him, things, rather than minds. But relatedness is essential 
to experience; the world and man are organic to each other, and things do not 
exist apart from their function in the organic whole. 

The second point to be dealt with concerns the relation of finite conscious- 
nesses to the supreme Spirit. First, in this connection, the author has been 
criticized for his failure to distinguish between God and the Absolute. But he 
uses these terms indifferently rather than as equivalents. If rightly under- 
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stood, these terms should not cause confusion. The Absolute is the "self- 
contained and internally organized whole," whereas God is the "self-communi- 
cating life." And the act of creation is not a magical act, but is the progressive 
self-realization of the divine in finite spirits. The finite selves, however, have 
real 'otherness.' Hence they are not merely channels for the thoughts and 
acts of the divine self-consciousness. Nor, on the other hand, is the supreme 
Spirit merely a sum of finite spirits. The ethical independence of the finite 
individual is essential to moral life and yet there can be no ethical progress 
without the inspiration of the divine Spirit. A full comprehension of the rela- 
tion of the divine self -consciousness to the finite selves is, however, not possible 
to finite experience. But the relation does involve, as has been said, a real 
'otherness,' a 'formal distinctness.' The experience of each is an individual 
experience and the experience of God, as self-consciousness, is also unique; 
it is not an aggregate of finite experiences. But God is not merely, or pri- 
marily, another self-consciousness; God is the fruition of infinite values: Truth, 
Beauty, Goodness, and Love. We must not represent God in anthropomor- 
phic terms and thus lose sight of his transcendence. Finally, we cannot 
think of God as efficient cause, for we can apply that category only within the 
physical world. The divine does not act on the human spirit as one physical 
force on another; it inwardly illumines the finite self. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

On Certain Criticisms of Pluralism. C. A. Richardson. Mind, N. S., 

XXVIII, 109, pp. 54-65- 

The writer regards a spiritualistic pluralism, such as that maintained by 
Dr. James Ward, as the most satisfactory hypothesis for the basis of a philo- 
sophical system. He undertakes to answer certains criticisms of this hypoth- 
esis: (1) Dr. Bosanquet has said that the environment of subjects of expe- 
rience cannot be other subjects, for 'inward centres' cannot form circumfer- 
ences for each other. But for pluralism the object of experience does not 
consist of other subjects (as Dr. Bosanquet implies) but of the appearance of 
these subjects to a subject. (2) Dr. Bosanquet does not give a true account 
of consciousness. He has no right to say that organic regulation is inde- 
pendent of consciousness, for regulation appears always associated with mind. 
It is contradictory to speak of consciousness as the 'meaning' or 'focus' of 
externality. The meaning of an object must be for a conscious subject. 
Externality is no less externality because it is concentrated in a focus. (3) 
Professor Pringle-Pattison has criticized the pluralistic conception of the 
evolution of natural law. But laws and individuals cannot be taken as 
separately existent entities in nature. A natural law can only signify certain 
modes of behavior of individuals; and is therefore capable of change. (4) 
Professor Pringle-Pattison has also objected to the ' bare ' monad, unassociated 
with a body. This brings us close to the limits of the pluralistic hypothesis. 
For while the 'bare' monad involves no inherent contradiction, it implies the 
problem of the interaction of monads; and we seek for a concrete ground of 
this interaction. Marie T. Collins. 
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Neo-Realism and Religion. R. F. Alfred Hoernle. Har. Theo. Rev., 

XI, 2 ,pp. 145-170. 

The only type of Neo-Realism directly interested in religion and which 
attempts to offer a definite 'philosophy of life,' is the moral realism of R. B. 
Perry. According to him, religion is "a plan of action," "man's hope or 
despair of salvation"; it springs from the need for "a final adaptation," for 
"a coming to terms with God." Science is the embodiment of disinterested 
curiosity. Religion is the embodiment of the practical motive, a desire for a 
plan of action which will secure the maximum of good fortune from the en- 
vironment as a whole. Thence it follows that "as popular or applied science- 
is related to pure science, so religion is related to pure philosophy." Now 
religion is no exception to the rule that man conquers and molds his life into 
good through forgetting his fears and renouncing his hopes, until he shall 
have disciplined himself to see coldly and steadily. Perry says "belief is the 
spirit of hope and confidence which sustains him in energetic living." "The 
good is to be won by the race, and for the race, it lfes in the future and can 
result only from prolonged and collective endeavor, and the power to achieve 
it lies in the progressive knowledge and control of nature." Science supplies 
the detailed knowledge of cause and effect, and philosophy investigates whether 
it is favorable to the realization of human desires. Religion turns philosophy's 
verdict into belief and thus supplies the dynamic element. Such is the theoret- 
ical content of religion as Perry offers it in his Moral Economy. His treatment 
would be inadequate for those who regard mystical experience as the intensest 
and purest form of religion. The issue so far has been whether religion as a 
matter of experience is identical with "moral enthusiasm," especially when 
this enthusiasm tends to control and modify environment so that it becomes a 
better place for men to live in. Abstractly put, the problem is, is the value 
of evil purely negative, as of something to be once for all eliminated, or is it so 
closely interwoven with the whole tissue of life that it is not only ineradicable, 
but positively valuable as a condition without which other values cannot be 
had? Most people accept evil and the struggle against evil as permanent 
features of the universe, and accept life in this universe on these terms as 
supremely worth while. They accept it not with a gesture of despair or con- 
demnation but, like James, confidently and even joyously, content to play 
a man's part, and fulfil a man's destiny under the conditions of finite existence. 
As the spirit of daily living this is religion. As reflective theory it is philosophy. 
Though usually called 'idealism' it is really the only philosophy which is 

realistic to the bitter end. 

Emily A. Lane. 

Bergson and Absolute Idealism (I). S. Radhakrishnan. Mind, N. S., 

XXVIII, 109, pp. 41-53. 

Anti-absolutism and anti-intellectualism are the chief marks of Bergson's 
philosophy. But Bergson's philosophy is more absolutistic than is generally 
supposed. If we interpret it logically and as free of inconsistences, it becomes 
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identical with a concrete absolutism. Bergson, like absolute idealism, holds 
that reality is a whole and that it is spiritual. Life and matter are really two 
different tendencies in the one real; the one a creative tendency, the other a 
non-creative. Becoming, the union of being and non-being, is alone real. 
Here Bergson and absolute idealism agree. The Ban vital and the force that 
opposes it in Bergson correspond to the self and the not -self of the absolutists- 
Life and matter are forever opposed, although they are only relative differences 
within the whole. Their unending strife is the pulse-beat of the universe. 
This is Hegel; this is Bergson; only for Bergson, the strife seems to be the ulti- 
mate end of things. Bergson is not logical when he suggests that the two 
tendencies of the universe are only accidentally related, that spirit or pure 
duration existed first alone and only later came to arrest. 

Marie T. Collins. 

Emerson's Transcendentalism. Regis Michaud. Am. J. Psych., XXX, 1, 

pp. 73-82. 

If transcendentalism consists primarily in the recognition of an autonomous 
religious faculty, in transferring authority from outside, inside, in rebuilding 
religion on the basis of ethics, Emerson may be properly called a transcen- 
dentalist. As the foundation of religion, Emerson posits the moral sense 
which for him is supreme. Religious beliefs, however, are referred to the test 
of the inner sense of individual experience which no criticism, historical, nor 
critical, can affect. In the doctrine of religious autonomy and spiritual 
independence consists the significance of his plea for self-reliance. Emerson 
shunned the narrow limits of sects, not because he was too little, but rather too 
much, of a transcendentalist. He wants not only the church, but society, 
politics, art and literature to be reconstructed and renewed, through the 
medium of our best and most personal intuition. In its purely metaphysical 
sense, Emerson's philosophy affirms that intellect is primary, matter secon- 
dary; that the end of all knowledge is to reduce the world to mind. Every- 
thing real is perceived, after all inquiry, to be only another aspect of the spirit. 
The world is a divine creation projected into the unconscious. Indeed, through 
all his writings he assumes this idealistic attitude which is the very essence of 
his trancendentalism. Emerson was well aware, however, of a certain dualism 
between mind and matter which made him turn to Lamarck, Cuvier and 
Goethe as the real successors of Platonic spiritualism. His conception of 
evolution was that of an inherent spiritual necessity of the mind forcing itself 
ever higher and higher. Emerson's rationalism nevertheless was thoroughly 
permeated iwith sentiment, and his philosophy, in its last analysis, centers 
and ends in his mystical doctrine of the Oversoul. 

Edgar de Laski. 

The Use and Misuse of History. A. G. A. Balz. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., XVI, 2, pp. 29-41. 

The history of philosophy, like all history, needs to be continually reinter- 
preted in order that it may take account of the latest discoveries, and also to 
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give it an additional degree of freshness. One cause for the dissatisfaction 
with the usual manner of treating the history of philosophy is the practice of 
historians of turning the history into a method for establishing their own sys- 
tems, or for showing how their own system necessarily follows from those of 
the past. This is converting what is meant to represent an impartial expo- 
sition into an argument for one's own views. It is perhaps justifiable to 
stretch certain facts for the sake of being more interesting or illuminating. 
But most historians have stretched their facts too much, On the other hand, 
there is the danger of making the history of philosophy a mere dry compendium, 
bereft of all life whatever. An historian is likely to stick to the past only, 
and so be outstripped and get out of harmony with the thought of the present. 
As a result, the philosopher gets into a situation where he does not understand 
the world, nor the world him. The historian should remember that the prin- 
ciples of interpretation must be developed from the historical materials, not 
history from an assumed principle. Historians should show why philosophical 
problems which have no interest for us were important in former ages, and 
why they have ceased to be important. A history of philosophy "should 
help free philosophical thought from over-respect for the past, to provoke a 
more forward-looking manner of thinking, and make history an aid and not 

an obstacle in the pursuit of wisdom." 

Israel Chasman. 

The Society of Nations in the Thirteenth Century. Maurice de Wulf. Int. 

J. of E., XXIX, 2, pp. 210-229. 

The thirteenth century was the consummation of mediaeval life. A new 
spirit pervaded the policy of kings; material prosperity increased; the dignity 
of the individual, and the spirit of fair play between adversaries arose as the 
basis for relations between laymen. Christian dogma and ethics permeated 
the whole human fabric, no activity was exempt. In the whole of art there 
was the same spirit of universality and the same attempt to realize the ideal 
of order. Nor was the literary production of the century lacking in great en- 
deavors. Most important of all, the philosophers and theologians drew up 
vast classifications of human knowledge, wherein every kind of thinking found 
its place. Philosophy and theology held the place of authority and inter- 
national prestige, thus preparing for a movement towards cosmopolitanism. 
The great centers of speculative studies — Paris and Oxford — accepted the same 
program and taught the same science. There was one system of education for 
princes, lords and clerks; one code of morals, one church, and one sacred and 
learned language — the Latin — for the whole West. The Crusaders had taught 
the Barons to know each other. Commerce had established contacts between 
men of several countries, and predisposed men to a thinking which was no 
longer local. A stability close to perfection was attained, and it lasted from 
the middle of the thirteenth century till the middle of the fourteenth. It was 
under these conditions that the philosophers and theologians attempted a 
wider iorganization, which included a universal society of human beings. 
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In this humana universitas God created all things. Man, spirit united with 
matter, dwells in a corporeal space, the earth, waiting until the future when he 
shall realize the destiny which the redemption of Christ has assured him. 
Just as the earth is the center of the universe, so man is the king of the earth. 
Every one admitted that in a human society there must be two kinds of rules, 
a temporal and a spiritual. The spiritual hierarchy was presided over by the 
Pope, who represents Christ on earth, and the temporal domain was governed 
by kings. The true agents of international action were the Popes. The 
thirteenth century had not yet heard the warnings of the great dislocations 
which were to come, and so the Catholic faith preserved its internationalism. 
This association did not constitute a society of nations in the modern meaning 
of the term; for a nation presupposes a strongly organized state, and European 
nations of this type did not as yet exist. From this very fact they had more 
traits in common than the nation of today. The state existed for the welfare 
of individuals.- Now this prosperity and this development imply the right of 
the individual to a whole series of inalienable rights which belong to every 
human being. As these unifying conceptions vanished, the European states 
became more stable and their national spirit more divergent. So this 
universitas humana failed to realize itself and can now be made possible only 
when the organized states are represented on a basis of equality. 

Emily A. Lane. 

Mental Process. Hugh A. Reyburn. Mind, N. S., XXVIII, 109, pp. 19-40. 
Professor Alexander's conception of mental processes is considered under 
three heads: mind as a fact in space, enjoyment and contemplation, and 
subject and object. First, as to spatial mind: it has, according to Professor 
Alexander, voluminousness, extension; and it apprehends this spatial character 
without the aid of sensation. As evidence of the 'spread out' character of 
mind, Professor Alexander gives his experience of feeling a localized movement 
of consciousness accompanying a change in the tenor of thought. Even in 
sensations of touch, he thinks there may be experienced, besides the tactual 
sensations, a change in the movement of consciousness. But this feeling of 
localized movement, in the touch experience, is attributable to sensations 
caused by the adjustment of the organism to the receiving of sensations. 
Moreover, it is always possible to account for the experience of localized move- 
ment by referring it to the back-ground of organic and kinesthetic sensations. 
Thus, facts fail to support Professor Alexander's hypothesis. Further, his 
theory of spatial mind is related to his view that the object causes conscious- 
ness; but the facts ascertained in this connection show that the causal relation 
of an object to a brain state or a mental act is never direct. The second aspect 
of this conception of mental processes is the hypothesis that mental processes 
are enjoyable, whereas objects are contemplated. But Professor Alexander 
succeeds in making no distinction between enjoyment and contemplation, 
taken abstractly, for such distinctions as he does make refer merely to differ- 
ences in what is apprehended. Furthermore, if, in trying to distinguish 
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between enjoyment and contemplation, we refer to the apprehended object 
in each case — to the mind aware of itself and to the object of which it is aware 
— we still find no real distinction between these two forms of awareness. 
This becomes more evident when we note that space, as a characteristic of 
mind, is enjoyed and, as a characteristic of the object, is contemplated. Simi- 
larly time and 'mine' are enjoyed as well as contemplated. Moreover, 
enjoyment and contemplation have common basic ways of operating. In the 
third place, the fundamental feature of the theory under consideration is the 
distinction between subject and object. As to Professor Alexander's concep- 
tion of the nature and extent of this distinction, he holds that it is a distinction 
between two facts of diverse qualities, facts that exist separately, and that 
this distinction was made even in primitive times. Yet reflection shows that 
this is contrary to fact, that the distinction has been derived in the course of 
experience, that one part of primitive experience did not look upon the rest as 
' presented ' to it. At first, experience was conative and only later an organized 
self — as a factor of the whole — was developed. Again, the view that subject 
and object are existentially distinct and have diverse qualities seems to cut 
objective reference away from mental states. With the designation of a 
mental fact as merely ' moving awareness,' mind becomes very attenuated and 
we seem able to get no hint of what mind really is. Finally, in making mind 
only one factor in experience and a factor whose nature we cannot determine, 
a very ghostly sort of mind is obtained; whereas mind is really concrete and is a 
proper subject for observation from first to last. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

Psychology As a Science of Critical Evaluation. J. R. Kantor. Psych. 

Rev., XXVI, i, pp. 1-16. 

The purpose of this paper is to define the function of critical evaluation in 
psychology, and to point out its results, if correctly used. The function of 
evaluation in scientific activity is itself a type of experience. The facts of 
science are evaluations of phenomena which develop as the phenomena are 
brought under the control of the individual. In the first stage the objects, 
forces, and conditions of the world mean no more than attitudes, or psycho- 
physical adjustments on our part. The simplest meaning of a candle flame 
is the act of withdrawing the hand. But as knowledge advances, the happen- 
ings grow more remote from their symbolization. The concept of force, for 
example, is far removed from actual motion. There is, however, a continuity 
between the occurrence and the scientific description. 

But in psychology the facts are of a different type. Conscious behavior is 
much closer to the individual than are physical phenomena. The study of 
conscious behavior is very different from that of physical phenomena. Con- 
scious behavior cannot be described in terms of physical symbols or ideas. 
It is because of a faulty conception as to what constitutes scientific description, 
and because of the assumption that psychology should accept as valid the 
type of analysis used in chemistry, that psychology has failed in the past to 
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study critically its phenomena and to describe them in adequate scientific 
terms. The behaviorist makes the mistake of the structural psychologist. 
While he attacks the mechanics of mental states, he substitutes just as vicious 
a formalism in terms of stimulus and response. He reduces the behavior of 
conscious beings to reflexes and motor habits. To have progress in psychol- 
ogy two conditions must be corrected. First, psychology must abandon 
describing its facts in terms of abstruse, logical abstractions. Its descriptions 
should be made in terms of what actually does occur. Secondly, it must cease 
to trespass upon the premises of related sciences. The function of psychology 
is to describe actual facts. And a fact is defined as "the critical determination 
of existential conditions, and an evaluation of some phase of genuine exper- 
ience." Israel Chasman. 

Dualism in Animal Psychology. M. F. Washburn. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., XVI, 2, pp. 41-44. 

In criticizing the author, Dr. Grace de Laguna rejected both the dualism of 
The Animal Mind and the "mechanistic behaviorism" which that dualism 
opposes. The question is, what is her own position? Her argument against 
the view that there exists in animals and in man an inner aspect of behavior, 
is briefly this: all experimental investigation of alleged subjective states of 
mind involves the standardizing of objective conditions, and "the phenomena 
thus investigated [become] in effect functions of the factors constituting the 
standard conditions of the experiment." This argument is unconvincing, 
for the dualist would admit that subjective phenomena are functions of ob- 
jective conditions. The difference lies in the interpretation of the results. 
Also, the author is unable to see the strength of Dr. de Laguna 's arguments 
against the dualist's conception of anger. It remains for Dr. de Laguna to 
set forth her own type of behaviorism. 

Israel Chasman. 

A Defense of Naturalism. Roger Sherman Loomis. Int. J. E., XXIX, 2, 

pp. 188-201. 

The subject of art is nature; and the purpose of the artist is to show nature 
as it is, not omitting the stupid, the hideous, and the shameful. But certain 
naturalistic literature has encountered execration. Why? Because natural- 
ism, according to the critics, is bestialism; makes man out to be a beast, and 
denies that he is a demigod. By way of defense, the naturalist maintains 
that all men are beasts to some extent, that man has no qualities different 
from those which he has in common with other animals, and that he is not a 
demigod if by that term be meant anything supernatural. Three concepts the 
naturalist, therefore, rejects, namely: those of providence, absolute morality, 
and free will. For naturalistic ethics is hedonistic, the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number being the rule of conduct. And naturalistic writers have 
done good service to morality by telling the truth about labor and sex, though 
it is true that they have done more to destroy evil conventions than to build 

new moral and social laws. 

Ernest Bridges. 
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An Experimental Study of 'Feelings of Relation.' Josephine M. Gleason. 

Am. J. Psych., XXX, I, pp. 1-26. 

The problem of this investigation was to discover whether there are in the 
experience of the average individual either elements or patterns of conscious- 
ness which may be peculiarly distinguished as feelings of relation. The results 
of the experiment were unequivocal. The experimental situation in which 
stimuli and instructions were especially designed with the intention of inducing 
in the observer a full realization and pregnant awareness of the relation, 
seldom had this effect. The observers could not, in the majority of cases, 
follow the instructions to react to the awareness of relation, because no aware- 
ness came; they made relational responses and they stated the relational 
meanings which were associated with the perception of the stimuli. In other 
instances the feeling of familiarity, knowing the logical universe, the imagery 
of the full bodily response to the stimuli, the relaxation and pleasantness of the 
Aufgabe awareness, and finally an organic depicting of the particular relational 
meaning, were all called awarenesses of relation. The other experience, 
which was so named, resembled in its greatest form any awareness or durative 
consciousness the course of which was predetermined. In all of the experi- 
ments with nine observers, a relational element was not once observed. The 
existential processes were usual imagery, the kinsesthesis attending bodily 
movement, and organic pressures and warmth. No pattern of the contents 
of consciousness which may be designated as a relational complex was found 
corresponding to the relational behavior or the relational meaning, or even to 
the full awareness of relation. In this respect one may not speak of the rela- 
tional consciousness in the sense in which one speaks of the generalizing, or 
the recognitive or the emotional consciousness. 

Edgar de Laski. 



